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GROWTH OF LABOR ORGANIZATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1897-1914 

SUMMARY 

I. Lack of adequate statistics of trade-union membership in the 
United States; American Federation of Labor reports, 779. — New York 
Department of Labor, 780. — II. Plan of present compilation, 781. — 
Defects in the tables, 782. — III. Movement of membership from 1897 
to 1914, 784. — IV. Increase of membership compared with increase in 
number of gainfully occupied, 789. — Compared with increase of wage- 
earners, 790. — V. Increase of membership by groups, 792. 



In all important industrial countries except the 
United States some agency of the national government 
collects statistics of trade-union membership. In Eng- 
land the Board of Trade publishes at intervals of three 
years an elaborate report which includes not only the 
membership of all unions classified by groups of trades, 
but also the statistics of income and expenditure. The 
German Labor Department and the French Ministry 
of Labor collect and publish similar statistics. It is 
possible for the student of trade unionism in these 
countries to trace in considerable detail the growth of 
labor organization. 

The most important index of the growth of labor 
organization in the United States now available is the 
membership of the American Federation of Labor. 
These statistics, however, by no means accurately repre- 
sent changes in the membership of American trade 
unions. In the first place, since the Federation does not 
embrace all the unions in existence, the membership of 
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the Federation is not an accurate measure of the extent 
of organization at any given time. This defect, how- 
ever, would not prove serious for comparative purposes 
if the unions in the Federation remained a constant part 
of the total trade-union membership. But this has not 
been the case. A very large part of the national unions 
now affiliated with the Federation have come into the 
Federation after a more or less prolonged period of 
independent existence. For example, the Western 
Federation of Miners, although organized in 1892 did 
not affiliate with the Federation until 1911. It is 
obvious that the adhesion to the Federation of a union 
already in existence does not increase the total member- 
ship of American trade unions. Moreover, it occasion- 
ally happens that a union which has been affiliated with 
the Federation withdraws. In 1902, for example, the 
Flint Glass Workers left the Federation and did not 
re-affiliate until 1913. The membership of the Federa- 
tion in the former year was decreased and in the latter 
year increased by the amount of the membership of the 
Flint Glass Workers, but since that union has been in 
continuous existence the changes in the membership of 
the Federation caused by its withdrawal and re-affilia- 
tion did not reflect any change in the total membership 
of American trade unions. In the second place, the 
statistics of membership reported by the Federation 
do not reflect accurately in all cases the actual changes 
in the membership of the constituent unions. 1 

Besides the statistics of membership furnished by the 
Federation reports, another source of information as to 
the growth of American trade unions has been avail- 
able in recent years. Since 1906 the New York Labor 
Department has published annually statistics of Ameri- 

1 For a discussion of the reliability of the Federation's figures for the membership of 
individual unions, see Wolman, " Extent of Labor Organization in the United States in 
1910 " in the May, 1916, number of this Journal. 
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can trade-union membership supplementary to the 
Federation statistics. The membership of all unions 
affiliated with the Federation has been taken from the 
reports of the Federation and to these have been added 
the membership of such of the unaffiliated unions as 
could be readily obtained. In the earlier years, 1906- 
10 inclusive, the membership of a large part of the 
unaffiliated unions was not secured and an estimate of 
the membership of these was made. The result is that 
in these years the total membership of American trade 
unions as given by the reports varies considerably 
from the actual membership. In recent years, 1911— 
13, the actual membership has been ascertained directly 
from a larger number of the unaffiliated unions and a 
closer approximation has been made to the real total 
membership. 

II 

For the purposes of the present study an attempt has 
been made to construct a table of trade-union member- 
ship which will show as accurately as possible the abso- 
lute and relative numbers of trade unionists in the 
United States for each year from 1897 to 1914 inclusive. 
This table, which is printed as an appendix, has been 
constructed in the following manner. 

(1) Wherever the statistics of membership were 
obtainable from the official publications of the union or 
directly from the union officials, these data were used. 
By this method, it was possible to find the membership 
of many unions not affiliated with the Federation. Also 
in those cases where the affiliation of a union occurred 
after 1897 it was possible to make use of the statistics of 
membership prior to affiliation. Where, further, a union 
dropped its connection with the Federation temporarily 
or permanently, it was possible to fill in the gaps. 
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Finally, the statistics of membership obtained from the 
official records indicate the absolute size and the fluc- 
tuations in membership better in many unions than the 
figures given in the reports of the Federation. For this 
reason where there was a considerable difference in the 
data given by the two sources of information, preference 
was given to the official records. 

(2) Where a union's membership was not obtainable 
from the union's publications, and the union was affili- 
ated with the Federation, the statistics contained in the 
reports of the Federation were used. 

(3) Where a union was not affiliated with the Federa- 
tion and the membership figures were not obtainable 
from its official reports, the membership figures given by 
the Bulletin of the New York Department of Labor 
were used. 

The tables thus constructed represent by no means 
perfectly the course of trade-union membership during 
the period studied. The chief defects are the following: 

(1) In some unions, the figures of membership are 
averages for the year, while in others they are for some 
one date in the year. These dates vary from union to 
union. Since the dates, however, are fairly well dis- 
tributed through the year, the figures for total member- 
ship may be regarded as a rough approximation to 
average membership. If the figures were obtainable in 
all the unions for several identical dates in each year, the 
fluctuations in the movement of membership would be 
more marked. 

(2) For a considerable number of unions, no statistics 
of membership were procurable. Thus, for example, the 
Knights of Labor refused to publish their membership. 
The total amount of these omissions is small, since the 
unions involved are relatively unimportant. In a few 
unions, it was possible to secure the statistics for the 
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later, but not for the earlier years. Thus it was impos- 
sible to procure any statistics of membership for the 
unions in the window glass industry prior to 1903. 
Since the unions entirely omitted were more important 
in the earlier years than in the later, the effect of both 
classes of omissions is to make the membership in the 
earlier years appear smaller than it actually was. The 
addition to be made on this account, however, is not 
large. After liberal estimates for all unions known to 
exist in 1897, it does not appear probable that the 
unenumerated national unions had a membership in 
any year of more than ten per cent of the total of those 
enumerated. This discrepancy between the actual 
membership and the membership given in the tables 
gradually disappears in the later years, since the returns 
from the unions are then more complete. 

(3) No attempt has been made to estimate the mem- 
bership of independent local unions, that is, local unions 
not affiliated with a national union or directly with the 
American Federation of Labor. In 1914 the member- 
ship of such unions in New York State was 38,495 or 
over six per cent of the total trade-union membership in 
that state. 1 The number of members of independent 
local unions is relatively larger in New York than in the 
United States as a whole on account of the large number 
of independent unions in the building trades in New 
York City. It is impossible to say whether the member- 
ship of independent unions is larger or smaller relatively 
to the total trade-union membership than it was 
formerly, but the change cannot have been great. It 
may be estimated roughly that the total trade-union 
membership would be increased by five per cent if the 
membership of the independent local unions were 
added. 

l Bulletin of the New York Department of Labor, September, 1915, p. 15. 
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(4) The greater part of the American national trade 
unions embrace in their membership local unions 
located in Canada. It has been impossible until recently 
to separate the membership in Canada from that in the 
United States. Since 1911 the Canadian membership 
of all unions with branches in Canada has been reported 
by the Canadian Department of Labor. In 1914 there 
were in Canada 166,163 trade unionists. Of these 
140,482 were members of international trade unions 
practically all of which are included in the statistics of 
membership given in the tables. Since it is not possible 
to separate the trade-union membership of Canada 
from that of the United States for all the years it has not 
been separated for the few years for which statistics are 
available. The membership in Canada is so small a part 
of the total membership of American trade unions that 
its inclusion does not affect appreciably the comparisons 
which are hereafter sought. Moreover the inclusion of 
the membership in Canada is offset by the omission, 
noted above, of the membership of independent local 
unions in the United States. The amount of the 
Canadian membership of American national unions has 
been practically equal in recent years to the membership 
of the independent local unions in the United States. 
Presumably this condition has not changed greatly 
during the period under review. The figures of total 
membership given in the table may be assumed, there- 
fore, to represent the total membership of trade unions 
in the United States. 
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III 

The changes in the total membership are shown by 
years in the following chart. It will be observed that 
the changes in membership are closely connected with 
changes in business conditions. The rapid increase in 
membership from 1897 to 1904 reflected the business 
prosperity of that period. The reaction in business in 
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1904 resulted in a loss in trade-union membership which 
continued until 1906. The prosperous times of 1906-07 
are reflected in an increase in membership in 1907. In 
the panic year 1908 membership was almost stationary 
but in 1909 there was a considerable decrease. From 
1910 to 1913 inclusive each year was marked by an in- 
crease. The fall in membership in 1914 reflected a check 
to business which was accentuated by the outbreak of 
the war. The close correspondence between business 
conditions and the course of trade-union membership 
would probably be even more apparent if the member- 
ship of each union could be ascertained for several uni- 
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form dates in each year. The figures, as has been noted 
above, in the table for total membership are averages 
for the year and therefore show the movement of 
membership only imperfectly. 

That the course of trade-union membership shown by 
the chart is approximately correct is indicated by the 
statistics of trade-union membership in New York 
State which have been gathered annually since 1894 by 
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the New York Department of Labor. These statistics, 
collected directly from the local unions, represent the 
membership of those unions on a specified day in each 
year. The movement of trade-union membership in the 
state of New York is shown in the following chart. 
The general correspondence between the two curves is 
marked although there are considerable differences in 
detail. Practically all the differences are explained by 
the fact that in the New York statistics the figures are 
for a given date, 1 while in the table for total member- 
ship, the figures represent an average for the year. 

1 The membership in 1894 and 1895 is for July 1 ; in 1896, for October 31 and since 
1896, for September 30. 
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From the foregoing, it may be concluded that the 
course of trade-union membership in the United States 
from 1897 to 1914 may be divided into four periods: 
(1) From 1897 to 1904 was a time of unbroken increase. 
In this period trade-union membership increased from 
444,500 to 2,072,600. (2) From 1904 to 1909, upward 
movements were quickly counteracted by business 
depressions in 1904 and 1907. During this period taken 
as a whole membership was almost stationary. (3) 
From 1909 to 1913, trade-union membership rose each 
year until in the latter year, it reached its highest point, 
2,700,000 members. (4) In 1914 there was a slight 
decrease. The total increase in membership from 1897 
to 1913 was 2,250,000 members. From 1897 to 1904, 
1,600,000 were added and 700,000 from 1909 to 1913. 
The average annual absolute increase in the earlier 
period (1897-1904) was 225,000 while in the later 
period, (1909-13) it was 175,000. The annual per cent 
increase was, of course, very much greater in the earlier 
period. 

The question naturally arises whether the year 1897 
was an abnormally low point in trade-union membership 
and how far the extraordinarily rapid increase from 
1897 to 1904 represents merely the recovery of loss. 
The statistics of trade-union membership for the state 
of New York indicate that trade-union membership was 
practically stationary from 1894 to 1897. Unfortu- 
nately the figures for the country as a whole are not 
procurable prior to 1897, but there is material for a 
rough estimate. The membership of the American 
Federation of Labor increased steadily from 1881 to 
1893 and was stationary from 1893 to 1897, but for 
reasons already noted the membership of the Federation 
is not an accurate index of the course of trade-union 
membership in the United States. A better indication 
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is the movement of membership in those trade unions 
which were in existence in 1892 and remained in exis- 
tence until 1897. Fifteen unions whose membership 
can be obtained from 1892 to 1898 had in 1892 a 
membership of 191,500. Their membership increased 
slightly in 1893. In 1894 it fell to 147,000. There was 
slow recovery in 1895 and 1896, and in 1897 their mem- 
bership was 165,500. Accepting the membership of 
these unions as an index to total membership we may 
conclude that membership in 1897 was neither at the 
bottom of the wave nor at the crest. In the comparisons 
made hereafter, the year 1897 has been taken as fairly 
comparable with the year 1914, which is also somewhat 
below the crest of the wave. 

IV 

The increase in trade-union membership during the 
period 1897-1914 was at a much more rapid rate than 
the increase in population or in the number of gainfully 
occupied persons. According to the census of occupa- 
tions the number of gainfully occupied persons increased 
in the United States from 29,073,233 in 1900 to 
38,167,336 in 1910. 1 In 1900, therefore, the trade union- 
ists constituted nearly 3 per cent of the gainfully oc- 
cupied and in 1910, 5.6 per cent. The percentage of 
trade unionists thus nearly doubled in the decade. A 
rough estimate may be made of the increase from 1897 
to 1914. The annual rate of increase in the number of 
persons gainfully occupied from 1900 to 1910 was 2.77 
per cent. If it be assumed that the increase from 1897 

1 There is reason to believe that the occupation census of 1910 included certain 
classes of agricultural workers among the gainfully occupied which were not included in 
1900 (See Thirteenth Census, vol. iv, pp. 26-28). The rate of increase of the gainfully 
occupied was, therefore, somewhat less than that shown by the census. The percentage 
of trade unionists to the gainfully occupied would have been somewhat greater in 1910 if 
these classes had been excluded in 1910. 
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to 1900 was at the same rate, it may be estimated that 
the number of persons gainfully occupied in 1897 was 
26,794,370. 1 The number of trade-union members in 
that year was 444,500 or 1.66 per cent of the number of 
gainfully occupied persons. If it be assumed that the 
rate of increase in the number of gainfully occupied 
persons was at the same rate from 1910 to 1914 as from 
1900 to 1910 the number of gainfully occupied persons 
in 1914 may be estimated as 42,557,000. The number 
of trade-union members in 1914 was 2,674,400 or 6.28 
per cent of the gainfully occupied persons. The ratio 
of trade unionists to occupied persons was, therefore, 
approximately four times as great in 1914 as in 1897. 

Obviously the ratio of trade unionists to the gainfully 
occupied is not an ideal index for measuring the increase 
in the strength of trade unionism. If a trade union be 
defined as " a continuous association of wage earners for 
the purpose of maintaining or improving the conditions 
of their employment," 2 the best index of the growth of 
trade unionism would be the ratio of trade unionists to 
the wage-earning population. An increase in the ratio 
of trade unionists to the gainfully occupied might con- 
ceivably occur without any increase in the ratio to the 
wage-earning population merely through the relatively 
larger increase of that part of the gainfully occupied 
population included in the wage-earning class. Since, 
however, the wage earners are such a large part of the 
gainfully occupied, it is clear that such a disproportion- 
ate increase could account for only a small part of the 
increase in the ratio of trade unionists to the gainfully 
occupied. 

1 The increase in the number of gainfully occupied persons from 1890 to 1900 was at 
the annual rate of 2.23 per cent. If the gainfully occupied population in 1897 is calcu- 
lated on the assumption that the rate of increase from 1897 to 1900 was at this rate of 
increase, the number of gainfully occupied in 1897 was 27,212,000 and the percentage of 
trade unionists was 1.63. 

2 S. and B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism, p. 1. 
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The census of occupations does not afford data for the 
complete separation of the wage-earning class, but cer- 
tain classes that are clearly not composed of wage 
earners can be partially separated from the total of the 
gainfully occupied. These are, the employing, the self- 
employed, and the fee-receiving classes. The census of 
occupations for 1910 gives for certain groups in these 
classes comparative figures for 1900 and 1910. l The 
number in these groups is as follows: 

1900 1910 

Employers or self-employed 2 6,951,526 7,568,574 

Fee-receiving » 284,290 331,764 



7,235,816 7,900,338 

There are other large groups of non-wage-earners 
among the gainfully occupied which cannot be separated 
because of the lack of adequate comparative data. For 
example, in the great group of building and hand trades 
it is impossible to determine for many groups, such 
as dressmakers and blacksmiths, what part of the 
class is employing, self-employed, or employed, and, 
hence, whether there has been a disproportionate 
increase in the wage-earning part of the group during 
the past ten years. The groups which have been 
segregated above represent, however, a large part of the 
non-wage-earning groups. If we deduct from the total 
number of gainfully occupied in 1900 and in 1910 the 
persons in the non-wage-earning classes given in the 
above table we have left 21,837,000 in 1900 and 
30,267,000 in 1910. The trade-union membership on 
this basis was four per cent in 1900 and seven per cent 

1 Thirteenth Census of the United States, vol. iv, pp. 54-56. 

3 There are included here farmers, planters and overseers, boarding house keepers, 
hotel keepers, restaurant keepers, saloon keepers, bankers and brokers, hucksters, and 
peddlers, livery stable keepers, merchants and dealers, undertakers. 

8 Included in this category are dentists, lawyers, physicians and surgeons. 
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in 1910, a somewhat lower rate of increase than that 
shown by the ratio to the gainfully occupied. It is 
possible that the rate of increase might be still further 
lowered if the non-wage-earning groups could be further 
ehminated, but the reduction could not be very great. 



The unions contained in the tables have been divided 
into fourteen groups. The classification followed is in 
the main that used by the English Board of Trade, 
modified in one or two particulars so as to conform to 
American trade-union structure. In a final miscellan- 
eous group have been placed those unions which do not 
fall in any of the other groups or those unions, as, for 
example the local unions directly affiliated with the 
Federation of Labor, whose group cannot be determined. 
The miscellaneous group is not large relatively to the 
total, in no year exceeding six per cent. 

The following table shows for each group the per cent 
of the total trade-union membership contained in the 
group for each of the years 1897, 1900, 1910 and 1914. 
The groups have been arranged in the order of their 
importance in the year 1897. 

The transportation group, it will be noted, has main- 
tained its position as the largest section throughout the 
whole period. From 1897 to 1900 it fell back somewhat, 
but since then it has increased its membership at the 
same rate as the increase in the total membership. The 
building group has grown even faster. The percentage 
of the total in this group increased from 15.2 per cent in 
1897 to 20.3 per cent in 1914. 1 The mining and quarry- 

• Part of this growth is only apparent since the Carpenters in recent years have been 
increasing their jurisdiction over woodworkers. In 1914 it is estimated that the Carpen-. 
ters had 50,000 woodworkers among their members This would reduce the membership 
of the building trades group to 18 per cent of the total, and correspondingly increase 
that of the lumber and woodworking group. 
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Per Cent op Total Membership in Each Group of Unions 
in the Years 1897, 1900, 1910 and 1914 

1897 1900 1910 1914 

Transportation 26.2 21.9 22.5 21.0 

Building 15.2 17.7 21.5 20.3 

Metal, Machinery and Shipbuilding 11.3 9.3 9.2 8.4 

Food, Liquor and Tobacco 9.9 7.6 5.4 5.1 

Paper, Printing, and Bookbinding . 8.5 5.5 4.2 4.1 

Chemical, Clay, Glass and Stone .. 5.2 3.4 2.8 2.2 

Mining and Quarrying 4.7 15.1 12.9 14.2 

Clothing 3.3 2.9 4.6 5.9 

Leather 2 9 0.8 2.1 2.1 

Public Service 2.5 1.8 2.7 3.0 

Textile 1.8 0.9 1.0 1.1 

Theaters and Music 1.5 1.1 2.8 3.4 

Restaurants and Trade 1.4 3.2 2.8 3.5 

Lumber and Woodworking 1.2 3.0 1.3 0.9 

Miscellaneous 4.3 5.8 4.4 4.6 

ing group increased from 4.7 per cent of the total in 1897 
to 15.1 in 1900 and has since maintained its relative 
importance. In 1897 the mining and quarrying group 
was seventh in size, but since 1900 it has remained third 
in size. 

The three great groups of transportation, building and 
mining in 1897 contained 46.1 per cent of the total 
membership of American trade unions and in 1914 con- 
tained 55.5. A large part of the increase in the percent- 
age of the total was due to the extraordinary growth in 
the mining group from 1897 to 1900. From 1900 to 1914 
these three groups have formed an almost uniform part 
of the total membership of American trade unions. The 
percentage of total in these groups was 54.7 in 1900, 
56.9 in 1910 and 55.5 in 1914. Of the total increase in 
membership from 1897 to 1914 amounting to 2,230,000, 
these three groups are responsible for 1,280,000. 

The increase of membership in the metal, machinery, 
and shipbuilding group has been at a much slower rate. 
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In 1897 it was third in size and contained 11.3 per cent 
of the total membership of American trade unions. In 
1900 it was passed in size by the mining group. It 
remains in 1914 the fourth group in size with 8.4 per 
cent of the total membership. The census figures of 
occupation for 1900 and 1910 do not make possible any 
very exact estimates, but from the comparison of such 
classes of occupations as can be made it is reasonably 
certain that it is not the relatively slower increase in the 
numbers occupied in this group that is responsible for 
its loss of position. It is highly probable that the pro- 
portion of trade unionists to non-unionists in this group 
has not increased with anything like the same rapidity 
as in the mining, building, and transportation groups. 

The most notable changes in the relative importance 
of the other groups have been in the clothing, the 
restaurant and trade, and the theater and music groups. 
In 1897 the clothing group was eighth in size with 3.3 per 
cent of total membership while in 1914 it was fifth with 
5.9 per cent of total membership. The restaurant and 
trade group in 1897 was thirteenth in size with 1.4 per 
cent while in 1914 it was eighth in size with 3.5. Simi- 
larly the theater and music group has risen from twelfth 
place to ninth and from 1.5 per cent of the total member- 
ship to 3.4 per cent. 

The groups which have fallen back decidedly in their 
percentages of total membership are paper, printing and 
bookbinding, and the chemical, clay, glass, and stone 
groups. 1 In these groups small sections were already 
fairly well organized in 1897. Thus the printing trades 
and the pottery and glass trades were fairly well 

1 The apparent fall in the lumber and woodworking group, as has been explained 
above, is not real but is due to the transfer of jurisdiction over woodworkers to the 
Carpenters If the proper correction is made the lumber and woodworking group is 
shown to have in 1910 and 1914 approximately the same per cent as in 1900 and twice as 
high as m 1897. 
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organized in 1897. But since 1897 comparatively few 
new unions have been organized in these groups and the 
net result is that while the organized sections have more 
than held their own, the group as a whole has fallen 
behind in its relative per cent of total membership. 

Geokge E. Babnett. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 



